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Che Rosary 


Have you not wandered through a garden fair, 
Where roses red and white and yellow grow? 
Do they not spread a subtle warmth and glow 
And scent with perfumes sweet the restful air? 
They charm away all sense of grief and care 
And trust in God’s providing love bestow. 
You feel your heart, while strolling past each row, 


‘Unfold to God just like those blossoms rare. 


But see the mystic roses that arise 
From hearts that say the beads with childlike love! 
Sweet “Aves” like the blooms of paradise 
Refresh their souls with thoughts of God above. 
Fair roses, breathing Mary’s charms, indeed, 
Rise cheering from each fondly fingered bead! 
—F, R. N—C.Ss.R. 











Father Tim Casey 


BROAD, NARROW, AND NORMAL MINDS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“Good evening, Mat,” the priest welcomed his visitor. ‘“What’s the 
best word with you this evening?” 

“The best word with me—ha-a-a—a funeral—a bank failure—a po- 
lice summons—or what have you?” 

“Why the gloom? Somebody been saying naughty things to mam- 
ma’s darling?” 

“T have reason and plenty for gloom. Listen, Father Tim; I got 
a jolt today that mighty near sent me down for the count.” 

“What happened—you tried to dispute the right-of-way with a gravel 
truck?” 

“I mean a moral jolt—the kind that leaves bruises on your soul,” 
Matthew replied, spreading a dramatic hand over his broad shirt front. 
“T heard it for the first time this morning, like a bolt from the blue: 
Judge Andrew Hayley is in that organization to exclude Catholics from 
nomination !!!” 

“My dear Matthew,” the priest urged, “try to keep in mind that 
we are in the midst of a hot political campaign. Don’t be a poor fish and 
swallow every baited hook they dangle before you.” 

“But I’m telling you this is no campaign fairy tale. Naturally, I 
was inclined to treat it as such. But my informant swore it was straight 
dope—and he is in the know. ‘By gollies,’ says I, ‘T’ll see this thing 
through. If Judge Andrew Hayley has gone over to that bunch of 
crooks, I’m done! From now on I won’t trust my mother-in-law.’ The 
Judge and I have been lifelong friends. I faces him straight and asks 
him: ‘Andy, is this true?” 

“And he tells you you are crazy with the heat.” 

“He does not. He says: ‘Why, yes, Mat. I thought I had told 
you.’ Just like that: “Why, yes, Mat. I thought I had told you.’” 

“And you?” 

“T went straight up in the air. And he stood and looked at me kinda 
mystified like. ‘What’s eating you, Mat?’ he says. ‘Of course we 
always have been friends—and I sincerely hope we always shall be. 
But that does not oblige us to have the same politics, does it?—or the 
same religion?’ ‘You hope to be my friend,’ says I, ‘and you tie up 
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with those dirty bigots who spread lies about my religion!’ ‘Hold on 
there, Mat,’ says the Judge, ‘you know I play my politics in the open— 
and I play ’em clean. There are skunks in every organization; but that 
does not preclude an honorable man from becoming a member.’ ‘No 
honorable man will try to keep another out of office on account of his 
religion,’ says I. ‘Say, Mat, were you born yesterday? Don’t you know 
that it is all hokum? Of course an honorable man will vote against 
another on account of his religion—they’re doing it all the time. And 
why shouldn’t they? I haven’t a dearer friend in the world than you, 
Mat; but if I think your views on the tariff are bad for the country, 
I’ll vote against you. In the same way, if I think your views on bank- 
ing are bad for the country, or your views on socialism, or your views 
on education, or your views on religion—why, I’ll vote against you. I 
shouldn’t be an honorable man if I didn’t.’ ‘Why,’ I asks him, ‘do you 
consider that a Catholic’s views on religion are not good for the coun- 
try? Do you really know enough about Catholic views to form any 
such opinion?’ ‘Exactly!’ he cries, ‘that’s it! We don’t know Cath- 
olic views, and therefore we don’t want to take any chances on them. 
Catholics are too mysterious, too clannish, too stand-offish. All the 
rest of us go to the public school; you Catholics must have a school of 
your own. All the rest of us go to the neighborhood club; you: Cath- 
olics must have a club of your own. All the rest of us join the same 
fraternity; you must have a fraternity for Catholics alone. Now, I 
don’t want an officeholder to belong to a cabalistic, self-centered organi- 
zation of which I know nothing; I want him to be like the rest of us— 
one of the gang. If we are suspicious of you Catholics, it is your own 
fault—you won’t walk in and take pot luck with the rest of us. We 
are ready to go half way, but you won’t come the other half.’ Father 
Tim, that is what the Judge said to me in all frankness and sincerity. 
I must admit there seems to be something to it.” 
“In what way?” 


“Well, we are too clannish; we cannot blame others for fighting shy 
of us and mistrusting us. Why cannot we take our recreation at the 
Community Center, the same as everybody else instead of pinching and 
scraping to have our own little imitation in the parish hall? Why can- 
not our women join with the others in the weekly literary meeting in- 
stead of segregating themselves in St. Mary’s Study Club? Why can- 
not—? In fact, there are a hundred parallel cases.” 
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“True,” said the priest, “why cannot we send our children to the 
public school instead of everlastingly fussing about a school of our own? 
Why nct drop the Children of Mary and the Young Men’s Sodality and 
have all get together in the universal comradeship of the Y. M. C. A.? 
What is the use of the St. Vincent de Paul when everybody is welcome 
to draw on the Community Chest?” 

“Now, now, Father Tim, you are just trying to make the whole thing 
ridiculous.” 

“No, Mat,” the priest replied, “I am not trying to make it ridicu- 
lous; it is ridiculous already without my trying to make it so. I am 
only trying to get you to see that it is ridiculous.” 

“It is not fair for you to bring in the Catholic school, the Sodality, 
and the St. Vincent de Paul, while I spoke only of the Community 
Center and the Study Club. We must distinguish between different 
kinds of organizations, different kinds of activity.” 

“On what basis?” 

“Those into which religion enters and those into which it does not.” 

“Mat, if there is any activity into which your religion does not enter, 
then your religion is a sham—like your Sunday pants, you use it for an 
hour on the Lord’s Day, then hang it in a dark closet the rest of the 
week.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” Matthew replied ; “no matter what activity 
we are engaged in we must always be Catholics, hold fast to Catholic 
principles, and conduct ourselves in accordance with Catholic teach- 
ings—” 

“Ts that easy?” 

“God help us, Father Tim, it is anything but easy, especially in these 
days.” 

“And one reason why it is not easy is because many of your asso- 
ciates hold contrary principles and conduct themselves according to con- 
trary teachings. Am I right?” 

“It surely would be much easier to live like a good Catholic if all 
about us were good practical Catholics.” 

“Since that is the ideal—even though it cannot be perfectly realized 
—shouldn’t you come as near to it as you reasonably can? You cannot 
locate in a neighborhood where all are practical Catholics, you cannot 
engage in a business where all are practical Catholics, but you can join 
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a society, you can become a member of a club where all are practical 
Catholics.” 


“But isn’t that narrowmindedness ?” 

“Say, Mat, use your head. You believe the most important work 
you have to do in this world is to live your Catholic faith—you know 
this is a hard thing to do—you are convinced the companionship of good 
practical Catholics will make it easier. Therefore to seek such com- 
panionship, wherever reasonably possible, is not narrowmindedness ; it 
is just bald, plain common sense.” 

Matthew reflected a moment before he answered. “The reason is 
clear—and good. But what of its practicability? We have our Catholic 
sodalities, our Catholic schools, and that seems to be about the limit of 
our carrying power. To ask us to provide Catholic clubs, Catholic 
guilds, Catholic labor unions, seems going rather too far.” 

“You are not asked to do anything beyond your ability. Whenever 
a good thing connotes a too heavy burden, the good thing can be left 
in abeyance for the time being. You and I are discussing whether or 
not these exclusively Catholic hookups constitute any good thing and 
whether you should take part in them whenever and wherever you rea- 
sonably can. You admit the necessity of Catholic schools, but you do 
not see that the same reasons hold, to a considerable extent, also for 
Catholic clubs, guilds, and the like. Now, why do we have Catholic 
schools? Why not teach the children their catechism once a week and 
let them go to the public school for the rest of their studies?” 

“Because,” Matthew answered readily, ‘the Catholic atmosphere is 
necessarily lacking in the public school—that Catholic atmosphere which 
contributes far more toward making them good Catholics than the cate- 
chism lesson itself.” 

“Well, if the children need a Catholic atmosphere to become good 
Catholics, do not the grown-ups need a Catholic atmosphere to remain 
good Catholics? They certainly do not find that atmosphere in the shop 
or the office; shouldn’t they try, as far as possible, to have it at least in 
their clubs and their guilds?” ; 

“That may be,” Matthew admitted, “and in that point the Catholic 
club resembles the Catholic school. But there is another reason—a very 
cogent one—for the Catholic school. Many questions come up in the 
secular branches, history, geology, biology, etc., which can be correctly 
explained to the child only by a Catholic teacher in the light of Catholic 
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principles. Our friend, Chesterton, says there is even a Catholic way 
of teaching the A B C’s.” 

“Good!” cried the priest. “The very argument to strengthen my 
contention. Are there no questions in your clubs, your labor unions, 
your fraternities, your literary circles, that can be correctly answered 
only by intelligent Catholics in the light of Catholic principles? There 
is the question of amusements: what dances are sinless, what shows 
are modest. There are the questions pertaining to capital and labor: 
what are the duties and the rights of employers, how to improve the 
lot of the worker—by government assistance—limitation of the family— 
equal distribution of goods—state ownership of natural resources. There 
is the question as to what books should be read in your study clubs— 
what comments should be made upon them—who should lecture to the 
members, and on what topic. Then think of all the matters discussed in 
informal conversations: divorce, trial marriage, birth prevention, 
religious indifference, suicide, etc., etc. If you go on listening to all that 
irresponsible chatter, year after year, your faith will weaken, your prin- 
ciples suffer.” 

“Protestants do not seem to fear that danger.” 

“Do you know why?” Father Casey asked. 

“I suppose because they have not any definite faith.” 

“What they believe today, on private authority, they can change to- 
morrow, on private authority. Therefore they see no disloyalty in ex- 
posing themselves to this possibility. You, however, as a Catholic, be- 
lieve the truths of faith on the authority of God Who revealed them. 
You are disloyal to God if you listen to specious arguments calculated 
to weaken your hold on those truths.” 


“T can see,’ Matthew replied, “how important it is for us, in order 
to think and judge and act like intelligent Catholics, to band together, 
as far as possible, in strictly Catholic organizations. Our holy faith is 
the greatest treasure we possess; we must be ready to sacrifice every- 
thing else rather than chance weakening or losing it. It means as much 
to us as it did to the early Christian martyrs. If only our non-Catholic 
friends could understand this. They regard our Catholic organizations 
with mistrust ; they suspect some crafty, underground purpose. If only 
they could see our real motives. If they could realize what our faith 
really means to us!” 

“Tf they could, they would already be Catholics themselves.” 
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“Since, however, they cannot, would it not be wiser for us to unite 


with them in general organizations and thus gradually break down 
prejudice?” 


“Break down prejudice!” the priest exclaimed. “That is an expres- 
sion frequently used and not infrequently abused. Be assured of this: 
you never break down prejudice by diluting your own Catholicity; you 


do break down prejudice by conducting yourself always and everywhere 
as a genuine Catholic.” 


“At least non-Catholics are our neighbors. God commands us to 


love our neighbors. Even the fear of weakening our faith should not 
lead us to exclude them from our charity.” 


“Absolutely not,” said Father Casey. “Whenever charity calls us 
to assist them, at any time, by any means, in any place, we should obey 
the call promptly and generously—and be sure God will never permit 
our faith to suffer in so doing.” 


“Only,” Matthew amended with a shame-faced grin, “we mustn’t 
kid ourselves into thinking that self-interest or natural inclination is the 
call of charity.” 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE 





An astronomer, who had recently been converted, was one day asked 
concerning his comparative estimate of religion and the science he had 
formerly idolized. 

“T am now bound for heaven,” he answered, “and I take the stars 
in my way.” 


Dear Father: Some weeks ago we were told to prepare for a diffi- 
cult examination and library work. Not being prepared, we dreaded 
it very much. We placed the whole procedure under the patronage of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help. We placed one of her pictures among 
the papers. We got along very successfully. We were granted an ex- 
tension of time on the unfinished work. Will send in thanksgiving after 
the final test in September. Many, many thanks to Our Dear Mother 
of Perpetual Help, who has never failed us. Kindly pray that we may 
pass the final test in a most creditable manner. (Dodge City, Kansas.) 











Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Beneath the all-embracing dome of St. Peter’s in Rome, in a simple 
marble tomb to the right as you enter the crypt, sleeps the Pope of the 
Children, Pius X. Across the plain front of that tomb we read the 
simple inscription: Pope Pius X—and nothing more. Mothers who 
know what this great child-lover of this century of ours, has done for 
their children and the children of all succeeding ages, come here to pray. 
Often they rest their heads against that cold marble, as they pray, and 
eyes are dim with tears as they rise to leave. This veneration for the 
memory of the man is not bounded by the precincts of Rome, nor by 
the coastline of the Italian peninsula—it is universal, and why? Because 
this Pope was eminently Christlike—he knew the heart of Christ. Christ- 
like in all things that pertained to his high office, he seemed to inherit 
with a full vigor of tenderness the love the Master had for the little 
ones of the flock. It is to the lasting fame of Pius X that he has brought 
the heart of the child of our age back to its original resting place—the 
heart of Christ, partially stilling the yearning that of yore burned and 
still burns in that Great Heart: “Suffer the little children, and forbid 
them not to come to me: for the kingdom of God is of such.” He it 
was who brought the Sacred Host to the child-lip once more. And as 
he studied the possibilities of this great act, his soul must have thrilled 
in the realization that Christ’s power to sanctify would at last be free 
to work among the little ones of His flock. 

Along that golden pathway of frequent Communions he saw the 
army of God’s little ones ascend to God and descend again to earth, 
laden with the glory that comes from contact with God. Once more he 
saw the age-old prophecy being renewed: “And a little child shall lead 
them.” It was then that this Pope cried out in the inspiration of the 
moment—an inspiration that has been constantly becoming realization 
as the years go on: “There will be saints among our little ones!” 
Surely this is no extravagant saying, nor even something extraordinary. 
How easy it is for Christ to fashion the youthful, unstained, limpid soul 
of such children—how difficult to mould the scarred and wounded soul 
of later years! Omnipotence brooks no opposition, and knows no diffi- 
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culty, yet human cooperation has become the condition of all approach 
to God. This cooperation is complete and spontaneous, joyful and lov- 
ing in those glorious days of childhood, whereas it is spasmodic and 
conditioned, ungenerous and withholding, in our later years. The sanc- 
tity, therefore, of these children is more rapid and easier; the potter 
finds his material more tractable. We should not look upon this sanctity 
as something quite immature or ungenuine—something that is not of 
the same genus as that of the great adult saints of God. It is real and 
genuine sanctity, albeit the sanctity of a child. It is the complete reali- 
zation of love and grace which God from all eternity portioned out to 
these five or ten years. 


GOD’S NURSERY 


In recent years the output of biographies of children who have shown 
marks of such sanctity, has been steadily on the increase. The French 
can boast of Marie-Gabrielle or Auguste Magne; the Italians of Gugliel- 
mina Tacchi-Marconi and Maria of Padua; the Polish of Henry Zuch- 
niewski; Ireland has her Little Nellie of Holy God; and we in the 
United States might speak of our Jane McClory. To these others may 
be added and it is the intention of this series of articles to bring these 
little heroes of God to the attention of fathers and mothers as ideals of 
child-education ; to that of children themselves as incentives and com- 
pelling ideals ; to that of others that the glory of God may be manifested. 

Careful reading of these biographies convinces us beyond all doubt 
that this sanctity is absolutely genuine—much like, indeed, the same in 
character as the sanctity found in all the predestined of God. These 
impressions we might class as laws in the spiritual life, and it will be 
interesting to keep these general ideas in mind as we read the lives of 
God’s little saints. 


THE FIRST LAW 


The first of these laws is founded in the very essence of sanctifying 
grace. Grace is the seed of glory, that is, the life of glory is but the 
flowering to full bloom of this grace of God; it is, as it were, the pro- 
jection of our sanctity here earned into the perfecting light of the 
beatific vision. This life of grace developed here below in the obscurity 
of faith by progress in love, should of its very nature endure forever. 
Faith and hope shall fall away to be replaced by vision and possession, 
but sanctifying grace and charity shall remain as long as God is God. 
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This is, therefore, the first law of sanctity: the life of grace even 
here below, is such that it should never be lost—it is the beginning of 
glory. Yet, although this grace ought of itself to last forever, we bear 
our treasure in a fragile vessel, which may be broken and actually is 
shattered by every serious sin. This wanton destruction is in many 
cases reenacted over and over again, but the mercy of God often stoops 
to the sinner before death ensues. In this way, this great awe that 
should govern every Christian life is often shrouded and temporarily 
nullified by serious lapse. 

In this army of our children of which we speak here, this law was 
realized in a marvelous way. Baptismal innocence was preserved and 
the vase was never shattered. In glittering array these files of inno- 
cence pass before our wondering eyes—wonderful examples of that great 
truth, which became a favorite saying of the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas: “Grace is nothing more than some kind of a beginning of 
glory within us.” In presence of such glory, thoughts come to us as 
they came to our great American poet, Longfellow: 


“O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine; 
Refracted through the midst of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine.” 


THE SECOND LAW 


A second law of the spiritual life which we see reflected so wonder- 
fully in these child-saints, is formulated by the same Saint in his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews: “The closer a natural motion 
approaches its terminal, the greater it becomes. The contrary is seen 
when there is question of something violent. Since, then, grace inclines 
one in the manner of a nature, the closer those in grace approach their 
end, the greater ought to be their increase in grace.” Modern physicists, 
because of parachute experiments, may find reason to doubt the accuracy 
of this formula for all nature, yet, to most minds and surely to that of 
St. Thomas, a stone falling to earth attains greater momentum as it 
approaches its place of rest. In like manner, a soul in grace ought to 
increase in grace the closer it comes to God—the attractive force draw- 
ing the soul to God and God to the soul ought to become greater and 
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greater at every moment in the spiritual life. The tendency of our 
love should become more and more swift as we approach the beatific 
vision. Each Communion ought to find us more fervent than the one 
preceding found us, because each Communion should normally increase 
grace within us, and thus yield a better preparation for grace. 

The Eucharist is not merely to nourish as food might be said to do 
in natural adult life; it is there to cause growth, to refine our feelings, 
to make us burn and glow with an ever progressive growth, refinement 
and glow as we draw near to our God. Thus the closer we approach, 
we are shot through and through with the life of God; we are trans- 
figured with light. O how marvelous is this law of the spiritual life— 
this progressive filling of light, this progressive expulsion of darkness 
and worldliness! What a marvelous Providence to arrange that Thabor 
is within calling distance of Calvary! This law is one of the marvels 
of the spiritual life. The glow of love increases steadily and surely till 
it dominates and consumes, and in its consummation fuses the soul into 
union with God. We marvel at the beauties of nature; we are entranced 
by the glory of intellectual achievement. But where is there a glory 
like unto this glory—and to think that this glory can be mine, is meant 
normally to be mine from the very moment the baptismal waters flowed 
across my forehead ! 

This law of progress as we approach our final end, is weakened by 
deliberate venial sin. The life of the soul is slowed down—at times 
even paralyzed. Just as mortal sin blocks the first law, so venial sin 
impedes this second law. And how often is deliberate venial sin found 


even among the chosen of God, not to mention those leading lives of 
ordinary perfection! 


In the juvenile biographies we refer to, this retarding of the ap- 
proach to God is scarcely visible. We see Little Nellie tending toward 
God with ever-increasing eagerness as the little life went into its sunset. 
This attraction became very manifest in her last hour. Sunday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1908, Candlemas day, or as Nellie called it, “God’s day.” The 
candles were lit about the little bed that revealed the thin pale face 


against the white pillows, the small wasted hand against the counterpane. — 


Two days before, Nellie and the sister-nurse had been singing hymns 
together, when Nellie asked her: 

“Tell me, mother, how do you feel today?” 

“Very well, Nellie,” answered the nurse. 
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“But tell me,” continued Nellie, “do you feel you are nearing God? 
I do.” 

Indeed, on this February day she was very near to God—her own 
words were being fulfilled, “I will fly to Him on His own day.” At 
three o’clock in the afternoon she became calm, very calm; she gazed 
fixedly at something at the foot of her bed. Her lovely dark eyes were 
wide with expectation, and were dimmed with tears—tears of great hap- 
piness. She made an effort to draw near that something that she saw; 
her eyes followed it as it hovered over her little bed. A smile lit up her 
wan countenance, a look of ecstatic joy came into her eyes, a slight sigh 
—Nellie was with Holy God. 

Little Gustave Bruni, too, seemed to become more and more filled 
with God as he added years. Little Marie-Gabrielle, who died at the 
age of six, would beg and cry for the Holy Communion—a joy she never 
knew till she entered the eternal communion above. She yearned “to 
see Jesus,” and this yearning practically consumed the little soul as she 
entered the last year of her short life. 


THE THIRD LAW 


The third and last characteristic of these little lives has been very 
well phrased by St. Paul when he wrote to the Romans: “And we 
know that to them that love God, all things work together unto good, 
to such as, according to his purpose, are called to be saints.” (viii, 28.) 
This law completes the two former ones. Everything in the life of the 
elect is helpful to glory immediately after death—natural accomplish- 
ments, favorable circumstances of birth and life, adverse happenings, 
early death; everything, without exception, even our faults are stepping 
stones to glory, for these very faults may be the cause of truer humility, 
a more perfect distrust of self and greater confidence in God. 

But this law is again subject to paralysis even as are the two pre- 
ceding ones. Every fault insufficiently expiated stands in the way of 
the fulfillment of this law, and for such insufficiency a long and hard 
purgatory will one day be demanded. 

But in the lives of these little saints, there seems to be no such a 
happening. Under the influence of grace and with scarcely any stop 
or let, these beautiful souls arrived at the sanctity which God had marked 
out for these chiidren. In these lives everything seemed to be helpful 
to glory, and there seems to be no room for any kind of purgatory. 
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Their flight toward God was unbroken, their purity unmarred. In- 
sufficient satisfaction is scarcely found because their cooperation with 
grace was so perfect and spontaneous. These little saints felt the slight- 
est touch of the Holy Spirit, and under that touch they were perfectly 
docile. These biographies lead us gradually into the thought of God; 
we see what the sanctity of a child is, and how God culled his glory 
from these lives that never emerged from the morning light. Such souls 
still moist with the dew of the font, unstained by contact with the earth, 
had no purgatory to endure, and those who have no purgatory to suffer 
surely must be called saints. Thus everything in these short lives has 
helped to bring this soul to that degree of purity and love necessary 
to obtain beatitude immediately after death. Every sacrifice, even 
though they be child-sacrifices, brought them closer and closer to God, 
so that some of them would speak of tasting God even here below: “‘I 
taste God,” little Guy de Fontgalland used to say. 


They were impatient for paradise, and seemed to sense the nearness 
of the end. Little Anne de Guigne was certain she would soon die, but 
she would not tell her mother of it because she did not want to sadden 
her. Marie-Gabrielle used to cry out in the vehemence of her desire: 
“When will it be? When will it come?” Little Guglielmina Tacchi- 
Marconi, dying at the age of eleven, told them to hasten to bring Jesus 
to her that she may fall asleep with Christ. She died while making 
her thanksgiving. The case of the little Savoian, Helen, who also died 
at the age of eleven, is very remarkable. She wanted to ask Jesus to 
allow her to die on the day of her First Communion, but her mother 
told her: “Let Him do as He wishes.” Helen said nothing; she made 
no prayer to that effect. Some months after her first Communion she 
invited her parents and sisters to come and listen to her play the piano 
for the last time. When asked about this strange request as to whether 
she was going to die, she replied: “It seems to me that I will, and, 
therefore, I have played all that I know—for the last time.” Shortly 
after, she was stricken with meningitis and shortly after died. 


VOICES THAT CALL 


We meet these souls lost in light—the light of God, something that 
only comes to those who have been generous enough to give God all that 
He demands. We find here exactness in duty, perfect faith and un- 
bounded confidence and love. We even find a love of the cross. These 
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traits we hope to bring out as we study the individual lives. But here 
let us repeat and stress, that this sanctity of youth is something genuine, 
quite the same in kind and quality as the sanctity of the adult saint. If, 
then, we see these young lives throbbing with this love of God and neigh- 
bor, animated by confidence in Christ and His Blessed Mother, if we 
find a spirit of mortification and sacrifice and an ever-increasing inti- 
macy with Christ, then we can be sure beyond all fear of error that we 
have discovered evidences of real sanctity. 

We are living in an age of fulfillment—fulfillment of those prophetic 
words, “There will be saints among our little ones.” Let us study these 
biographies with reverence, and as we study, baby faces will peer up at 
us from the printed pages, faces that reflect the light of God. Remind- 
ing us of our destiny and our calling, they will bring heaven ever so 
much closer to us and our children, and perhaps we will catch ourselves 
questioning these little saints so close to us, as Father Tabb questioned 
the little clouds in his poem, “The Legacy” : 


Do you remember, little Cloud, 
This morning when you lay— 
A mist along the river— 
What the waters had to say? 


And, I am sure, these little minstrels of God will have many beau- 
tiful things to say, and once more heaven will stoop to earth, and the 
great fact of the Communion of Saints will brighten our days. 

Anything that I may say in these pages is meant in such a way that 
the terms of “saint” and “holy” and such like are not meant to forestall 
any decision of Mother Church, nor vindicate for themselves anything 
more than mere human authority or credence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


GOLD 





A vain man’s motto is: Win gold and wear it. 
A generous man’s: Win gold and share it. 
A miser’s: Win gold and hoard it. 

A profligate’s: Win gold and spend it. 

A broker’s: Win gold and lend it. 
A gambler’s: Win gold and lose it. 
A wise man’s: Win gold and use it. 
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A Sheaf From the Harvest 


WORK AMONG THE MEXICANS 
(CONTINUED) 
Martin S. Brincazi, C.Ss.R. 


Whenever it has been physically possible, no call to aid the sick 
or the dying has gone unheeded, even when long trips had to be 
made without recompense. The Fathers, after a full morning’s work 
in one or two stations, had often to go five, ten, or more miles to visit 
the sick. It was not at all unusual to administer three and even four 
sacraments on the occasion of such visits. Breakfast, dinner, and supper 
had sometimes to be rolled into one as a necessary convenience. The 
ordinary and regular Redemptoristic work, preaching missions to the 
people, was begun as soon as possible. Thus a brief, yet significant note, 
in the annals of the community for June 1, 1922: “Fathers Molloy and 
Beine go to Kansas on the Mexican missions.” Soon after the com- 
munity was formally established, the chaplaincies of the Carmelite 
Sisters on Nebraska Street and of the mother-house of the Holy Ghost 
Sisters on Yucca Street were confided to them. Later the Good Shep- 
herd Convent and Home were added. Then, too, missions were preached 
to the laity; retreats were conducted for religious in various convents. 
Devotion among the faithful of the parish was encouraged by estab- 
lishing the Apostleship of Prayer, the Archconfraternity of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help and of Saint Alphonsus, and other societies for the 
several classes of people. The social side of parish life was not neg- 
lected. The children of the parish school, directed by the Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost, presented the first Christmas program on December 18, 
1921. During the same season one of the old pastoral plays, “Luzbel 
en campajia”, was given. 

In May, 1922, Picoso was entrusted to the Perpetual Help commun- 
ity; a mission was successfully conducted there by Fr. Hecker toward 
the end of the same year. Next, the New Berlin church was added to 
the growing list of stations. Then in April, 1923, the Redemptorist 
Fathers entered upon an historic field, being entrusted with the spiritual 
care of the people living about the old Franciscan Missions. San Juan 
Capistrano, San Francisco de Espada, and San José. With the Old 
Missions, the number of places regularly attended was brought up to 
fifteen, besides the care of three convents near the parish. Even with 
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seven active priests in the community, the load carried was truly a heavy 
burden. And then about this time the work was begun in Southton, 
where a church was later built. 


From the very beginning the Fathers have tried to lead the people 
under their charge to the practices and habits of a regular, Christian 
life. Many of their people were so long neglected and so little in- 
structed that at times the task seemed hopeless. Persistent efforts and 
repeated admonitions are now bearing fruit. As the people in a certain 
place told a missionary: Padre, we never had a priest when anyone died. 
Do not blame us, Padre: we don’t know what to do. So, Padre, you 
tell us what is right.”” Ignorance, indifference begotten of neglect and a 
hard struggle for existence, and long-standing custom are hard to over- 
come. Thus we read in the annals of the community for November 
21, 1923, or a little more than two years after the dedication: “Our first 
week-day wedding with High Mass was celebrated to-day at 10:00 
o’clock.” Similarly, a young man, Quirino Casillas, was the first person 
whose funeral is recorded as having been celebrated with Mass. This 
was on January 17, 1924. Now the proper solemnization of marriage 
and christian burial are the rule rather than the notable exception. 

On July 6, 1924, the large Mexican congregation in Seguin, Texas, 
was taken over. The Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe was the 
center of a large field extending many miles in every direction. Here 
a school was begun in an old store building under the auspices of the 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word. More than 100 were thus 
given the opportunity to gain the advantages of a Catholic education 
and training. The work of the Redemptorist Fathers in Seguin was 
greatly furthered by the splendid cooperation and help of the Reverend 
Pastors of St. James’ Church. After being in charge of the Mexican 
Church in Seguin about five years, the Redemptorist Fathers with- 
drew and the Rev. F. O. Beck, pastor of St. James’, was given charge 
of both parishes. Rev. Fr. Wegener, M. S. F., was appointed his 
assistant: he has since become full pastor of the Church of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. Now the work was to expand in the city of San Antonio 
with the dedication of San Alfonso Church, June 14, 1925, at the inter- 
section of Zarzamora and Chihuahua Streets. This church is located 
in the large and fast-growing Mexican section in the west end. The 
Redemptorists remained in charge until the Clretian Fathers assumed 
the pastoral duties on October 1, 1930. A new church, St. Jerome’s, 
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dedicated March 23, 1930, in Martinez, Texas, and the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Campbellton are the newest missions attended regularly 
by the Fathers of the Perpetual Help community. 

Thus has the work begun by Fr. Muehlsiepen and renewed by Fr. 
Molloy gone forward at a steady pace.. Some stations have had to be 
abandoned; others have been turned over to other religious orders or 
to secular priests. New Fathers and Brothers have entered the com- 
munity, while the pioneers have gone forth to other fields. Thus the 
Mexican work in Wichita, Kansas, and in Fresno and Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, is carried on by priests trained, so to speak, in the community 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in San Antonio. 

A list of names or figures always makes rather dry reading. How- 
ever, let us try to summarize briefly the story of the first decade that is 
now complete. 

Three Superiors, the Very Rev. Fathers Molloy, Jos. Beine, and 
Fastner have guided the work since 1921. Very Rev. Edward Fastner, 
C. Ss. R., is at present in office. The community to-day consists of 
nine active priests and two lay-brothers: Fr. Muehlsiepen is still 
assigned to Perpetual Help also. The others are: Very Rev. Fr. 
Edward Fastner, Rev. Frs. Robert Sweeney, John Hecker, John Kath- 
rein, Eugene Wehner, Martin S. Bringazi, Joseph Hasler, Henry 
Meissen, James McCarthy; and Brothers Gerard and Juan. At present 
the Fathers have the care of the parish of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
in San Antonio, twelve mission-stations outside the city, and four con- 
vents. One of the Fathers is also regular confessor of the archdiocesan 
seminary. Besides this regular work, they find time to help out in 
other parishes occasionally; to preach missions, retreats, novenas, and 
other spiritual exercises. Since the foundation of the community in 
1921, twenty different priests and four brothers have been assigned at 
one time or the other to the community. Several have returned for a 
second appointment. During the time that the Church was being 
actively persecuted in Mexico, several exiled Redemptorists found 
refuge in Perpetuo Socorro. More recently a number of the Mexican 
hierarchy also stayed with the Fathers and generously assisted with the 
work of preaching, hearing confessions, and confirming: of their work 
no record has been kept, since they could not be considered members 
of the community. 


Summarizing the external work of the community during the past 
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ten years, we find the following: 95 missions, large and small were 
preached, and of these 71 were in Spanish; 80 retreats were conducted 
for religious and lay-people; 13 novenas, 34 Forty Hours, 17 triduums, 
17 lenten courses have been recorded; there were also special sermons 
and other spiritual exercises. In the course of this work approximately 
40,000 confessions were heard. There is no precise record, unfortu- 
nately, of the baptisms, the marriages rectified, and of extreme unction 
administered. Add to this the ordinary work in the parish and in the 
mission stations, none of which is included in the preceding figures, 
except where missions or other exercises were given is such places, and 
then we can form some idea of what has been accomplished. 

“T have planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the increase.” 1 
Cor. 3/6. 


AN AIRPLANE CONVERSION 





The following story comes from the’ missions in the South Sea 
Isles, related by the Catholic Mirror: 

Neither the Catholic priest nor his assistant lay helper, the Catechist, 
could do anything with the people of the little village of Kuni, Papua, 
in the South Sea Isles. To the priest’s explanation of Heaven and 
Hell, they cried: He lies! We won't believe him!” The priest 
patiently prayed; the Catechist was severely vexed with his fellow 
Fapuans. 

Then in March came the airplane, the first one ever to fly over the 
village. “A bird?” “No, too large.” “A gigantic mouse?” “Look! 
it grows larger! It’s the end of the world!” they cried and fell on their 
knees in sheer terror, as the plane roared above them. 

At that moment the Catechist appeared. 

“You cowards!” he shouted, “Don’t you know that’s an airplane? 
The missionary told you that men flew in houses in the air and you 
didn’t believe him! You said he was a liar. Now you see he was 
right. So with the things about God, Heaven and Hell. He is right 
about them, too.” 

On Easter Sunday forty of the Kuni villagers were baptized. 


The Mohammedans have ninety-nine names for God, but among 
them all they have not “our Father”. 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE OF CARDS 
D. F. Miiter, C.Ss.R. 
= 

During the weeks spent on Sand Lake, Pauline Pierce had much 
time to herself. Albert was often gone—sometimes for three or four 
days at a time—on trips back to the office and paper plant. Russell 
was in the cottage only for sleep and meals—and he missed many of 
the latter. The neighbors were friendly, but Pauline found it difficult, 
in the short time she was at the lake, to make social companions of 
them. 

So she had plenty of time to herself, and she spent it alone with 
her thoughts. She would sit for hours at a time in the porch swing, 
or beneath the trellised arbor along the lake shore, a magazine on her 
knees, her eyes afar, her thoughts winding and twisting endlessly about. 
It was the first time in her life that she really felt alone; the first time 
she had a chance to meditate for long. Strange circumstances, strange 
people, a strange place—all these things conspired to halt the smooth- 
running activity of her life; and her thoughts, forced by the trend of 
recent events, took her swiftly back to the things she left when she first 
swung out into the stream of her crowded married life. 


The events of the past few months seemed, in retrospect, like a plot 
against her. Rather the plot went back farther than the past few 
months. It began with Russell’s becoming a Catholic. Innocent enough, 
it seemed to her then—she had been still busy and preoccupied with 
many things. Then his solicitude about her—his naive upsetting of her 
peace of mind with a question she had not been able to answer but could 
only parry: 

“Mother, why did you give up your faith?” 

Then his announcement that he would be a priest—unthinkable thing 
—to lose him in such a way—and her frantic visit to the Catholic Rec- 
tory. She shut her eyes against the sight of the priest as he sat looking 
at her there—so calm, so assured, so certain, so logical, so everything 
that she was not. She tried in vain not to hear over and over, as she so 
constantly did these days with every inflection, every accompanying 
shade of facial expression, snatches of his sentences and words: 
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“Once you were a girl of the parish. . . . You are quite sure 
you no longer believed? . . . Do you think you did well by your 
word? . . .” Then the final word that she did not think of except as 
a prophecy whose event she was powerless to stay: “You will come 
back to see me again? Yes, I am sure you will. Good-bye.” Every 
word remembered like a part in a play! 

Entered, then, her husband into the plot. Somehow, by agreeing 
with her, by displaying an iron determination to block the boy’s plans 
as she herself had wished to block them, he had made her more uncom- 
fortable, more dissatisfied, more restless than before. Queer contrari- 
ness that possessed her! She didn’t know what she wanted. She loved 
this summer place and yet she loathed it at the same time; loved it and 
loathed it for the same reason—because it seemed to be taking Russell 
away from herself and away from the life that he had desired. And 
the girl, Helen—sometimes she liked her, as everybody did; then a wave 
of jealousy would seize her like an obsession. Russell was too good 
for her; too good for any girl. . . . Then the thought would leap 
into words against her whole heart and will: Russell was too good to 
be anything but a priest—and she, his mother, was too selfish to let 
him go. 

For the hundredth time she had been thinking of all this—trying to 
unravel the tangled skein of motives that were wound around her heart, 
when a woman’s voice broke in on her revery. It was the voice of the 
woman of whom she had been thinking—Helen. 

“A dollar for your thoughts, Mrs. Pierce,” she said, as she stopped 
beside the arbor, smiling, gay, handsome in a summer suit of white. 
She sat down on the bench by Pauline and breathed deeply as one rest- 
ing after strenuous exercise. She had just come from a row on the lake. 

“They’re not worth a dollar—nor a penny,” said Mrs. Pierce, after 
recovering from the shock of being startled out of thoughts about a 
person by that person herself. “You're a lucky girl,” she added. “I’m 
sure you haven’t a worry in the world.” 

“Hurrah!” said Helen, with a laugh. “Only I wish I could see 
myself as others see me, if that’s what you think. But having admitted, 
by your reference, that you are worried over something, won’t you tell 
me what it is? What’s Russell been doing now?” 

A strange desire to make a confidante of the girl came over Pauline. 
Perhaps it was motivated by her longing to know just how far her 
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husband’s plans were succeeding in her regard. Probably, too, there 
was the need she felt of telling someone about herself. The personality 
of Helen seemed actually to invite her confidence, no matter what she 
had been thinking of her before. 

Abruptly she plunged into the matter close to her heart. 

“Do you like Russell?” she asked. 

A shadow crossed Helen’s eyes. “I might almost say I love him,” 
she answered. 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

“No.” There was no hesitancy about the answer. 

Surprise, then understanding, showed on Pauline’s face. She thrust 
again : 

“Would you if you could?” 

“That’s hypothetical. I don’t like hypothetical questions, and I sel- 
dom answer them.” 

“Why aren’t you going to marry him, if you love him, and he loves 
you?” 

It was like a cross examination. Mrs. Pierce kept her eyes fixed 
on Helen’s face. Helen’s eyes were out over the water. They were 
speaking to one another as though their hearts were bared. There 
was no guile in either. After this was over they knew they would be 
friends. 

“Ah!” said Helen. “Russell doesn’t love me. He likes me, I know. 
We're friends, not lovers. I’ll never marry him simply because he is 
set aside for something better, higher, nobler. He knows it. He will 
follow the higher things. I would not dare to try to hinder him.” 

Pauline thought for a while. Then: “Isn’t that rather hard for 
you? Perhaps I am impertinent, but I do not mean to be. I was a girl 
once—like you. I loved once—like you. I am sure I could not have 
faced what you’re facing—without a struggle—without trying with all 
my might to hold the one whom I loved. How is it that you can do 
otherwise ?” 

Helen’s eyes widened. Her wonder was almost childlike. “Why,” 
she said, “that’s nothing when you consider the things that really count. 
Think of all the good he will do! Think of all the people he will make 
happy as a priest. I couldn’t stand in the way of all that. I couldn’t 
even be happy, knowing that I was hindering so much of the possible 
happiness of others.” 
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“But you love him?” 

“Oh—love.” She said the word in an offhand way that was almost 
scornful. Yet she was deadly in earnest. ‘“What’s love? I know, of 
course, that it is something wonderful and beautiful and all that, but it 
seems to me that it can also be something terrible and deadly. I might 
be attracted to a man—or even love a man with whom I could never be 
happy; perhaps a non-Catholic who would think and act differently 
from me on the most important things in life; who would very probably 
influence my children and his—if only unconsciously—against the things 
I hold more sacred than even life. I might love him in the sense of 
being attracted to him. I would never marry him. I’d feel far happier 
in the sacrifice of such a feeling than I could ever be in a marriage 
of that kind. Life is too short to take chances on the things that really 
count.” 

Pauline sat twisting her magazine around and around in her hands. 
She was listening, rapt. Helen went on. 

“So it would be with Russell. I might love him—if love means 
being drawn to someone. I would not for a moment let that fact induce 
me to scheme against his vocation. I’d be a million times more happy 
encouraging him toward it, if I had to do so by my absence or disap- 
pearance from the scene.” 

It had been a long speech for Helen. Yet it had come from her 
so naturally, so unaffectedly, that it went straight into the heart of the 
woman sitting at her side. It was as though this were a matter that 
the girl would scarcely ever have thought of mentioning, it was so 
normal and so completely a part of her life. When she finished and 
was silent for a while, Pauline stole a look at her. There was worship 
in her eyes, and with it there were tears. 

“T wonder,” she said, “what you think of me.” 

Helen turned to her in surprise. “What?” she said. 


Musingly, the older woman went on. “What must you think of me! 
I married a man for whom I gave up my faith and the faith of my 
children. Despite that, I have a son who wants to be a priest, and I 
have done everything in my power to keep him from such a thing. 
Isn’t all that an impossible story in your eyes? What must you think 
of me?” she repeated. 


Helen put a hand on her arm. “I have not been thinking of you, 
Mrs. Pierce,” she said. 
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“But my love has been a destructive thing, a deadly thing, has it not? 
You would never do the things that I have done. Love has made me 
spoil my life; love is making me spoil the life of Russell.” 


“And are you happy?” asked Helen. 
“No.” F 


“Do you want to be?” 

“Is there anyone who doesn’t?” 

“Then why not try my way, since your way has failed you?” 

Pleadingly Mrs. Pierce looked to the girl at her side. “I must do 
something,” she said. “I am so unhappy. I wish I had a daughter like 
you. I love you already. Tell me what I have to do.” 

The girl was deeply moved. She felt the weight of a responsibility 
descending upon her shoulders. “You must not say such things,” she 
began. “You have a son who can tell you far better than I what you 
are todo. You have been treating him always as a child, when he could 
teach you, inspire you, lead you—even though he is your boy. God has 
been good to him—and through him—to you.” 

“T have loved him too well to listen to him.” 

“Not too well—but wrongly. He will teach you how to love. It 
may mean tearing down the house you have built (’twould crumble any- . 
way, eventually) and building all over again. 
how, and will, if you really love him.” 

“TI do want to love him—like you do.” 

“Though loving him means losing him?” 

“Yes.” 

They sat in silence for a while—renunciation binding them together. 
Then the front door of the cottage was heard to slam, and they looked 
up to see Russell standing on the steps. 

“Go to him now,” whispered Helen, “and talk it over.” 

Pauline hesitated. ‘You must come along,” she said. “I need you.” 

“Very well,” answered Helen, as she arose. 

Together they walked up the lawn toward the house, arm in arm, 
while Russell smilingly awaited them. 

XI 

The business engagements in the city of Albert Pierce and John 
Martin, his Sand Lake neighbor, had chanced to coincide, so they had 
driven in together. On the trip they had established an intimacy by 
talking politics and business; by regaling one another with proffered 


Russell can teach you 
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solutions of their common problems; by recounting their own various 
ventures and coups in the business world. Martin was in the printing 
business; so points of mutual interest were easily found between him- 
self and the paper magnate. When they parted in the down-town dis- 
trict, they arranged to meet and dine together in the evening. 

Satisfied that he had become friendly enough with Martin to speak 
on the subject nearest his heart, Albert went through the business ap- 
pointments of the day with a feeling of expectancy and anticipation. 
Tonight he would bring up the matter of their children—-Russell and 
Helen. By a few well-chosen remarks he would gain the confidence 
of his new friend on this matter ; and then draw him into the scheme by 
which Russell would be saved from the domination of a band of nitwit 
priests and himself made comfortable and happy for the rest of his life. 
He caught himself often—earnestly forming his plans. 

At about half-past four they met. 

“How about driving out to the Green Tree Inn?” Albert suggested. 
“They’re famous for their meals.” 

“O. K. with me,” answered John, as he stepped into the car. “I 
only wish we weren’t so far from Sand Lake. I envy the rest of the 
family.” 

Albert saw an opening and took it. “I do, too. Sand Lake is a 
great place. Your girl and my boy seem to be getting a lot out of it. 
I hardly ever see either of them even when I’m there.” 


“Yes. They’re young, and can enjoy things like that even more than 
we oldtimers can. I like to see them get all they can out of it.” 

Albert reflected for a moment, and then he plunged. “Has it struck 
you, old man, that the two kids seem pretty well fitted to one another, 
as well as not a little attached?” 

“They’re around together quite a lot, it’s true.” 

“Do you think it means anything?” 

John Martin smiled his unconcern. “It might and it might not,” 
he said. “If you had a daughter you’d know that it’s pretty hard to 
tell what a girl’s thinking about. They go along pretty much on their 


” 


own. 
“But haven’t you any desires—I might call them—plans for her?” 
There was a decided definiteness in the answer that came. “Yes, I 
have one plan—and that is, that my girl will never get into anything 
wrong or dangerous in life. Outside of that the sky is the limit. She 
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may choose as she pleases, though I know she will come to me or her 
mother for advice whenever anything serious looms up. We have tried 
to train her that way. I think we have succeeded. But as to inter- 
fering with her plans—or making plans for her—that’s out. She has 
her own life to live, as I had mine. All that I or her mother need do, 
as we have always tried to do, is to keep her out of harm or wrong.” 

Albert found that a tidy morsel to digest. He had invited it, but 
he was not prepared to accept it without a struggle. His own principles 
rebelled. Defensively he spoke: 

“But suppose your girl—your only girl—were to decide to leave you 
for good. To go—say for instance—to go away to one of those Cath- 
olic convents where you’d never get to see her. You won’t tell me you'd 
sit back and let that happen without a struggle. You’d lay a few plans 
against that, I’ll wager, good or bad, right or wrong.” 

John threw back his head and laughed. “You don’t understand that 
business, old boy,” he said. “God bless me, if my girl ever decided to 
be a nun, I’d give her a triple blessing. There aren’t many who find 
themselves so honored as to have a daughter that good. Oh, sure I’d 
miss her—miss her like the deuce—but then, don’t you see, I’d know 
she was good—I’d know I’d done my job well of bringing her up. And 
I wouldn’t have to worry much that after I’m gone she’d be in danger 
of running off the track somewhere along the line. On the other hand, 
I wouldn’t force her—wouldn’t even suggest such a thing. That would 
be up to her and God.” 


Dumbfounded, Albert sat at the wheel of the car. He hardly saw 
the road before him. Passing cars were like hazy shadows. This man’s 
philosophy was like a blow in the face to him. It unnerved him; seemed 
to push him back upon himself in such a way that he hardly knew where 
he was. “How in the name of God did a man get that way!” he 
thought. “Such stuff and nonsense. . . . More priest’s work. . 

He couldn’t conceive it as applying to himself—wouldn’t. . . .” 

“Look out!” The yell broke into his thoughts—but too late. He 
had passed a stop-sign, unseeing, and now he saw a truck, speeding 
through the right of way, almost upon him. He swerved the car. Breaks 
screeched. Someone screamed on the sidewalk. Then—crash! The 
light sedan was caught off balance as it swerved, and turned over amid 
the shattering of glass and the crumpling of steel. 


A crowd gathered almost before the car had come to rest. 
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XII 

They had thrashed things out quite thoroughly—the three of them— 
Pauline and Helen and Russell. They were still sitting on the cottage 
porch. The sun was hanging down over the lake in the west. The radio 
was lending an undertone of soft music to their conversation. They 
had almost forgotten about supper. 

Gradually while they talked with her, argued, went step by step 
from one conclusion to another, Pauline felt growing in her heart a 
returning peace—something she had not felt for a long time. They 
spoke of their faith, each one taking turns, supplementing what one 
- another said, until her heart began to ache with longing for all the 
things she had missed through the wasted years. They talked of her 
return to it all, till the longing was replaced by a wistful hope. They 
even spoke of Russell’s vocation, and he painted it for her as he had 
painted it for Helen, boyishly enthusiastic in every word, and while she 
sat silent, she looked at Helen who was silent, too, and a glow of ad- 
miration for both crept into her heart. 


Then they spoke about Russell’s father. Only then did Pauline’s 
heart begin to sink. She knew she faced a struggle there—and all the 
years of fidelity to him, even at the cost of infidelity to God and her 
faith, seemed to rise up and to stand against her. She felt weak at the 
thought, incompetent, even unwilling. 

“This will break up our home—ruin it,” she said. “Things will 
never be the same again.” 


“Do you want them to be the same?” asked Russell. 


“In some respects I do,” answered Helen. She smiled a little rue- 
fully. “I am married to Albert, and I love him. He has been a good 
husband. I must think of him.” 


“But not to the extent of giving him your soul,” put in Helen. 
“Your home will not be ruined; it’s ruined now; it needs to be rebuilt. 
Perhaps it will cost you something—but can you expect anything else?” 
She was sitting in the swing with Pauline, and now she threw an arm 
over her shoulder and took one of her hands in her own in a friendly 
way, as she went on. “I don’t want to hurt you, but the thought strikes 
me that all these changes of which we have been speaking seem to be 
almost too good to be true. Some price will have to be paid for the 
years and years you have been away ; otherwise it would be all too easy. 
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There must be something hard in store for you—don’t you see? You 
must be strong to face it.” 

Something almost like prophecy had crept into the words of the 
girl. No one seemed willing to speak after she had finished. An almost 
perfect calm had settled over the lake, the cottage, the three figures 
seated upon the porch. The music of the radio had come to an end, and 
for a moment it, too, was silent. Then the announcer began to speak. 

“We have a news flash to broadcast at this time,” the voice said. 
“Two prominent business men of this city, Mr. Albert Pierce of the 
Pierce Paper Company and Mr. John Martin of the Martin and Grant 
Printing Company, were injured in an automobile accident late this 
afternoon. Both are at St. John’s Hospital, and are given slight chance 
of recovery. Authorities are getting in touch with relatives, who are 
said to be summering at Sand Lake, Wisconsin. . . .” 

The voice droned on, talking about sports, markets, business. An in- 
credulous, stunned silence hung over the little group on the porch of the 
Pierce cottage for almost a minute. Then a short cry broke from the 
lips of Helen and Pauline almost simultaneously. They had scarcely 
moved. 

Russell arose, his brow drawn beneath the force of this unexpected 
blow. In the house the telephone bell rang sharply. 

“Come,” he said, ‘we must go at once. Can you break the news to 
your mother, Helen? Then meet us here just as soon as possible. 
We'll drive to the city together.” 

He took his mother by the arm and led her into the house. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





FORGIVENESS 





“T never forgive,” General Oglethorpe one day said to Wesley. 
“Then I hope, sir,” answered Wesley, “that you never sin.” 





Dear Reverend Fathers: Kindly add the amount of the enclosed 
check to the Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Par- 
ish, Denver, Colorado). This is in a measure an expression of thanks 
to Our Dear Lady for speedily granting temporal favors requested— 
the securing of two worth while tenants for some vacant property. One 
house was rented before the end of the Novena, the other on the day 
it was finished. You may publish, if you feel so inclined. All thanks 
to Our Lady. (Denver.) 











The Life of Venerable Peter 
Donders, C.Ss. R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 
NicHotas Govers, C.Ss.R. 


CarDINAL VAN Rossum’s INTRODUCTION 

Great indeed is the beneficent influence exercised by a saintly life. 
The life of a saintly person is not only a light that shows us the way 
leading to the great end of existence, to real happiness; it is at the 
same time a spur that urges on, a source of grace that gives us courage 
and strength to break the bonds which keep us fettered, to overcome 
the obstacles which beset our path, and to advance in the way of virtue 
and perfection. The life of a saint is illuminating and instructive; it 
is, in truth, a great benefit of God. 

To perpetuate that influence and to make it operative upon the mind 
not only of those who have come into immediate contact with the saint, 
but also on future generations, should be the end aimed at by those 
who undertake to write the biography of the saints. It should be their 
principal concern to diffuse that light still further, and to make that 
inspirational power and that strengthening influence which issue from 
the saints’ deeds continue unto the length of days. 

The practical worth of such a biography depends not merely upon 
the story itself; it depends likewise upon the nature and the circum- 
stances of the sojourn of the servant of God on earth. Nor can it be 
doubted that this practical worth is greater in the lives of those saints 
who have reached a high degree of perfection by following the ordinary 
rather than the extraordinary way. 

Far be it from us to insinuate that the biographies of those blessed 
ones to whom we are accustomed to give the name of “great saints” 
are without advantage to the faithful. On the contrary, they are most 
advantageous; yet the part they play is not unlike that of the contem- 
plative life in the Church of God, whereas the lives of those saints 
whose silent virtues are as it were hidden from us may be compared to 
the active or mixed life. 

When we read of the wonders of the extraordinary gifts of grace 
by which some saints drew upon themselves the attention of the whole 
world, or of the splendor of learning and knowledge, which together 
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with the splendor of heroic virtues, adorned their souls, or of their 
great activities which, thanks to the immense influence which they exer- 
cised upon princes and peoples, produced magnificent fruits of con- 
version and well-being, of civilization and happiness, to the benefit of 
the entire human society, our spirit is naturally borne up to the source 
of all these wonders, and our soul cannot but give praise and honor to 
God. Admiration of God’s omnipotence, love of His goodness, grati- 
tude for His benefits are some of the excellent advantages of the 
reading of such biographies. 

But if we wish to find examples that show us the way we have to 
follow, if we wish to find deeds that lie within the reach of our own 
limitation, let us cast a glance at those servants of God who have pur- 
sued the ordinary way and have distinguished themselves by heroic 
fidelity in little things rather than by the brilliancy of great works, by 
the splendor of an exemplary daily life rather than by the effulgence 
of rare and extraordinary deeds. The life of these saints is not 
altogether devoid of splendor. For it was that very splendor so won- 
derful yet hidden that drew the eyes of the multitude upon them and 
won for them the reputation for sanctity. Yet that splendor is not so 
strong as to be overpowering, to dazzle the eye, or to conceal from us 
what is simple, most ordinary, and commonplace in their daily actions. 
The story of their lives fills our hearts with the courage that is needed 
to begin to imitate them, and to continue and to persevere in this imita- 
tion to the end. What we see them do, does no seem to exceed our own 
powers. Their mode of life and ours are fairly similar, the difference 
is not too great; to draw near to them, to imitate them and to be like 
them becomes an easy task. Not by our own efforts, however, do we 
aspire to attain the heights which they have reached. No; our trust is 
placed in God. And here again it is that the life of these saints consti- 
tutes our support and encouragement. We understand, we feel that 
they owe to God’s grace whatever they are, whatever they possess. We 
see how they disengaged themselves from the bonds of an enslaved 
nature, and how upon the mortified members of the old Adam the new 
Adam, who is Christ Jesus, arose in triumph. And convinced that the 
selfsame grace is at our disposal in equally great measure ; that like them 
we may draw upon the infinite, inexhaustible capital which Christ has 
merited for us, and that like them we may by our prayers and our use 
of the means of grace which are given likewise to us, obtain according 
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to our wishes and desires the same powerful graces: we feel obliged to 
cry out with Augustine: “Why should I not be able to do what these 
men, these women have done?” “Quod isti et istae, cur non et ego?” 

Such a life, in truth, is the life of the Venerable Father Donders. 
The simplicity which surrounded his birth and early education, remained 
the characteristic mark of his whole life. His poor but thoroughly pious 
parents bestowed on little Peter a Christian and solid education. From 
them the boy learned how to be faithful to his daily duties and how to 
sanctify those duties by means of a pure intention. And what he had 
learned as a boy he continued to practice after he had grown up, after 
he had become a Priest, a Missionary, a Religious, and an Apostle. 

As he saw nothing extraordinary in the exact fulfillment of his 
duties in early days, neither did he find any reason to exalt himself after 
God had conferred upon him the most sublime of dignities, the duties 
of which he discharged with the utmost punctuality. God called him 
to the Priesthood. As soon as he heard God’s voice he answered its 
call. With a deep sense of the awful dignity that awaited him, he pre- 
pared himself by fervent acts of piety and by intense application to the 
study of the priestly sciences. Once a Priest, he never failed in what 
he considered his principal duty, to spend his life in conformity with 
the holiness of his state. Again, in the Mission of Surinam, to which 
God had called him to be the Apostle of the most abandoned, it was 
fidelity to duty that filled him with an ardent zeal for souls. In the 
Religious Life, which he embraced after learning that God had destined 
him for the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, the Rule was 
his life, the call of the Superior his law, the Most Holy Redeemer his 
model, the poor, the most abandoned souls the objects of his zeal: all 
this he considered merely as his duty. The more that sense of duty 
grew, the greater became his fidelity. Jesus entrusts him with His dear- 
est jewels: His members by predilection, the suffering, the most des- 
pised, the most abandoned—His poor lepers! To this duty, so dear to 
the Heart of the divine Master, Father Donders would be faithful. 
Hence he devoted himself entirely to their care. He was their servant. 
He cherished them as his most precious treasure, watched over them 
with a motherly care, nursed them; in a word, he lived, labored, and 
died in their midst. 


Thus, solely and entirely through the exact observance of duty, did 
ke obtain the glorious title of “The Apostle of the Lepers”. Never had 
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it entered his mind, not even for a moment, that he would be dignified 
with so splendid a title. It was his faithful observance of all his duties 
that made the Venerable Father Donders a saint. He thus showed to all 
of us, in every state and condition of life, the shortest, the surest, and the 
safest way to the summit of perfection and to the most exalted virtue. 
All his virtues: his profound humility, his heroic spirit of sacrifice, his 
unfailing charity, his indomitable perseverance, his unfaltering confi- 
dence, his great patience, his entire forgetfulness of self, and his perfect 
love of God: all found in the faithful discharge of his duty either their 
source or their expression or their reason of being. 


In all justice, therefore, could the experienced Father Bossers, his 
first biographer, who had known the servant of God personally and 
had studied his saintly life with particular attention, pay the following 
beautiful tribute to Father Donders: “I should like to say that the 
Reverend Father Donders was an extraordinary man walking in the 
ordinary way of virtue and sanctity marked out by God for every indi- 
vidual. That which we usually admire most in the majority of saints 
and according to which we are inclined to measure the degree of their 
holiness, is the extraordinary gifts of miracles, prophecies, and the other 
gratiae gratis datae, as well as the extraordinary flights of contempla- 
tion and the splendid endowments of soul and body by which, made 
powerful in word and deed, they were able to achieve wonderful con- 
versions, perform brilliant deeds, and merit great renown. Such a saint 
the humble Father Donders was not. Everyone knows that he was but 
sparingly endowed with bodily or mental gifts. Voice, stature, intellect, 
eloquence, science, and whatever else enables a man to captivate the 
multitude and make for himself a name, were entirely lacking in him. 
All his greatness consisted solely in his virtues: in his humility, his 
spirit of mortification, his modesty, mildness, patience, obedience, pov- 
erty, love of God, his spirit of prayer and burning zeal for souls.” 


It is in this light that his biographer presents the Servant of God to 
our view. His work is an interesting account of his life of personal 
virtues and of his toils and sufferings for the greater glory of God and 
the salvation of immortal souls. It proves what we said above, that the 
simplest and the lowliest, without deviating from the ordinary way of 
virtue, can become saints. 


May this little work be widely spread and excite many to walk on 
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the road taught and traversed by Father Donders, for the greater glory 
of God and the eternal happiness of their immortal souls. 
ROME, October 23, 1924. 
Feast of the Commemoration of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
W.M. Cardinal van Rossum, C.SS.R. 


CuapTer I. Earty LiFe 

In the year of our Lord 1815 there lived at Tilburg, a small indus- 
trial town of North Brabant, Holland, in a little parish called “het 
Goirke”, a young wool-weaver, Arnold Dionysius Donders, and his wife 
Petronella Jacoba van den Brekel. The world paid little attention to 
them, but they were very dear to God. Two children, both boys, had been 
born to them; the older of whom, Peter, is the subject of this sketch. 
Peter Donders was born on the 27th of October, 1809, and was bap- 
tized the same day in the parish church of “het Goirke” dedicated to 
St. Dionysius. 

The good example of his pious parents made a deep and lasting 
impression upon the lad, and they were delighted at seeing their beloved 
son so-anxious to follow their instructions. Tears of joy filled the eyes 
of the good mother when the boy, scarcely six years old, revealed to her 
the dream of his little heart—he wished to become a priest! 

But how could this desire ever be realized? Where were the means 
to come from to meet the expenses necessary to pursue his studies for 
the priesthood? And how could the father spare his older boy who 
would be needed to help him in his trade? God would provide. Yes; 
once more He would prove that what seemed impossible with men is 
easy with God. 

Not on earth, however, was his pious mother to be the witness of 
her child’s happiness. God indeed chastens those whom He loves. The 
hour of trial had come. The good mother died on the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1816. 

The poor father left alone with his motherless family found it hard 
to care properly for them. Occupied the whole day with his trade, he 
could not devote sufficient time and attention to the education of his 
children, the older of whom was only about seven years of age. He 
therefore made up his mind to enter upon a second marriage. His 
choice of Johanna Maria van de Pas as his second wife proved to be 
singularly fortunate. She was a woman endowed with a gentle and 
pious disposition, and fully worthy of the great treasure which God 
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entrusted to her care. As for little Peter he did all that he could to 
please his parents in every way: docile and obedient at home and at 
school, he was an object of pride both to his parents and to his teachers. 
To serve God one day in the sanctuary had become the settled dream 
of his young life. With the greatest respect and with an earnestness 
unusual in his tender years, he would imitate the actions of the priest at 
the altar and in the pulpit. 

But what mountains of obstacles to overcome before that dream 
should be realized! Of a frail, delicate constitution, he was not infre- 
quently obliged to be absent from school. When he had grown some- 
what stronger and might have been able to attend school more regularly, 
he had reached the age at which he also was to contribute his share to 
support the family. He learned first to spin, then to weave. 

Being now obliged to work, he was careful to sanctify his labor as 
much as possible. He woud take his stand at the loom, and while his fin- 
gers were occupied in arranging the threads in the warp preparatory to 
having them crossed by the woof, his mind would be wholly engrossed 
in God and devout prayer. It often happened that he was so deeply 
absorbed in meditating on God and His attributes, that he lost sight of 
his task, leaving on it the traces of his wandering mind. It need not 
surprise us that his master was anything but satisfied with the work of 
his apprentice; but he could not get angry with him, for he knew too 
well the inclinations of the holy youth. Hence he would only say on 
these occasions : “He must be pardoned, for our Lord keeps him busy!” 
Indeed God kept him busy, for He had destined him for something 
higher than the weaver’s trade. To become a priest was his ambition. 

All sorts of difficulties threatened to make it impossible to carry 
out this desire. Yet, in spite of all, he could not but feel certain that 
God had called him to that sublime state. But how was he to reach it? 
How would his poor father ever be able to pay the expenses? Further- 
more, as he had now reached the age of eighteen, he found himself 
subject to the law of conscription ; and, owing to the lot which he drew, 
he was obliged to enter military service. After a medical examination 
he was excused from military duty; not absolutely, however, for he was 
ordered to appear before the Commission at stated intervals during the 
next five years. The five years having elapsed, he was set free. Now 
the voice of the Holy Ghost, calling him to consecrate himself entirely 
to the sanctuary, resounded every day more distinctly in his ears. 
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Finally, during the Octave of Pentecost in the year 1831, he opened 
his heart in a letter written to his confessor, the parish-priest of “het 
Goirke”. This excellent priest, Rev. Father van de Ven, was ready to 
defray all the expenses necessary for the fulfillment of the young man’s 
desire ; for he held him in such esteem that he did not hesitate to declare 
to Peter’s relatives: “You have a saint in your family!” 

The parish-priest accordingly addressed himself to the Rector of the 
little seminary of St. Michael’s, the Very Rev. John H. Smits, and so 
favorable was his commendation of the qualities of the young man that 
the Rector consented to accept him. As Peter was, however, so far 
advanced in years, the Rector did not place him among the pupils. He 
received him as one of his servants, and allowed him to devote his 
leisure hours to study. 

The assistant priest of the parish, Rev. Father Vogels, who had 
always looked upon the young man as a saint, carried the joyful news 
to the little family in “Maerstraat”. Who could have divined at the 
time that these two souls were destined one day to become members and 
ornaments of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer! During 
his whole life Peter Donders regarded Rev. Father Vogels as his bene- 
factor, the one sent by God Himself to be the bearer of those glad tid- 
ings. Never before had he enjoyed such happiness! All his difficulties 
were now removed, and he thanked God from the depths of his grateful 
heart for the bounty so wonderfully bestowed upon him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Dear Fathers: Several months ago my son (the father of two 
children) lost his position. It seemed it would be impossible for him 
to receive another position in these hard times. So I promised publica- 
tion in THE Licuortan, if he would receive a position without too 
much time lost. Thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help, he received 
a very fine position, one which he likes better than his former one. “A 


client of Mary.” (Kansas City, Missouri.) 
* * * 


Dear Father: Enclosed find $5.00 for Masses in honor of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help and the Sacred Heart of Jesus for the Poor 
Souls in Purgatory. I promised this donation, if I would be cured 
without going to the doctor for an infection I had in my head. Thanks 
to Our Dear Mother and the Sacred Heart of Jesus——Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 























ty 
OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 





Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


DIVINE FRIENDSHIP 
T. Z. Austin. C.Ss.R. 


“That I may live and die in the friendship of God—Come to my 
help, O loving Mother.” (Invocation from the Litany of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help.) 

Friendship has often been extolled. There is no gift that is so highly 
prized. None has such appeal. And yet true friendships are very rare. 
Human frailty is such that selfishness only too easily creeps in and 
mars the fresh blossoms even when it does not blight them. Human 
blindness is so prone to misunderstanding and forgetfulness that friend- 
ship’s sweetest fruit—complete trust—is spotted with suspicion. 

But there is one friendship that is satisfying, one that brings true 
joy and happiness, one that begets complete trust and confidence—that 
is the friendship of God. 

This is one of the deepest mysteries of Divine Grace—that it lifts 
us to friendship with God. At the Last Supper our dear Lord said to 
His disciples: “I will not call you servants, but friends.” And this is 
applicable to all who are in the grace of God. 

It would be honor enough to be a servant in God’s household—He 
is so great and so wonderful a master. 

“Consider the supreme condescension of God towards you,” ex- 
claims St. Thomas. “God ennobled you, O man, constituting you master 
of irrational creatures that are beneath you, according to the Psalmist: 
All things Thou hast placed under his feet. But even though you reign 
over all brute creation, it is not to be wondered at that he subjected you 
to the dominion of the Angels. But that does not matter much, since 
God alone is your true Lord. And more still has He done: extend, 
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dilate your admiration, because He to whom you should be naught but 
servant, has made you His friend.” 

“Blessed is he who has found a true friend,” says Ecclesiastes, in 
Sacred Scripture. What happiness then must be his who has God for 
his friend!” If a man who is a true friend,” says St. Thomas, “is 
enough to make this life, which is so full of misery, really blessed, how 
happy must he be who has God, happiness itself, for his friend!” 

No wonder St. Gregory exclaims: “Oh admirable condescension 
of Divine Goodness! We are not worthy to be servants, and yet are 
called friends! Oh what nobility for man to be the friend of God! To 
be the servant of God is greater than to be Lord of the earth; what 
must it be to be His friend? For if Philosophers tell us that a friend 
is another self, he who is the friend of God must be like God—and must 
respect and reverence himself as one in whom God abides. 

Mary enjoyed the friendship of God above all, for in her was the 
fullness of Grace, according to the words of the Archangel. She knew 
above all the intimacies of Divine friendship, for she was so close to 
our Lord. 

To whom, then, shall we go in order to understand and to value the 
divine friendship, but to her? To whom shall we go for help to cherish 
and maintain this friendship, if not to her? Mothers are careful that 
their children make only the best of friends. This is why we pray 
earnestly to her: 

“That I may live and die in the friendship of God, come to my 
help, O loving Mother.” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Dear Father: My husband was baptized a Catholic, but through 
unfortunate circumstances had not made his First Communion. We 
were properly married according to the laws of the Church 18 years 
ago. My husband never did receive the Sacraments, although he 
attended Mass whenever it was possible. Last November I made the 
Solemn Novena and begged Our Mother of Perpetual Help to grant 
me the favor of seeing my husband receive the Sacraments regularly. 
At the end of the Solemn Novena I continued to make the Nine Tues- 
days. One night, after I had been making the Tuesdays for some 
time, my husband quietly announced that he would attend the Mission 
in our parish with our son. I could hardly believe it and prayed to 
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Our Mother to hear my prayers that night. Shortly after that he began 
to show a keen interest in the Catholic Faith, and finally went to instruc- 
tions, and on the 6th of May this year made his First Holy Communion. 
That was the happiest day of my life. I cannot thank Our Blessed 
Mother enough. Words fail me; but deep in my heart is an undying 
love and gratitude for this great favor as well as for the many temporal 
favors she granted me. (St. Louis.) 


* * * 


Dear Father: I tried every possible means to rent my rooms, some 
of which had been vacant for a year. As I needed money badly to pay 
my bills, I became very discouraged and was about to give up. I prayed 
with all my heart to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. I made the Nine 
Tuesdays, attended Holy Mass and received Holy Communion for 15 
Saturdays, besides attending every Saturday evening devotion. But I 
received no answer to my prayer. Our Blessed Mother then prompted 
me to do more. I heard of the Eucharistic Hour on Sunday nights at 
the Rock Church. I attended and promised Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help to go every Sunday night in honor of the Sacred Heart and St. 
Michael, if my prayers were answered soon. I felt much encouraged 
after attending the Eucharistic Hour. To my surprise, that very week 
I rented all my rooms, and, if I had more, could have rented to three 
more parties. But there was still a greater surprise in the same week. 
I received two checks for large sums from a relative who wrote that 
he thought I might be in need. A thousand thanks to Our Dear Mother 
of Perpetual Help. I also thank the Fathers and the congregation for 
their prayers. “A grateful child of Mary.” (St. Louis.) 

x * * 


Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I wish to thank you for a favor 
which I received during the Novena. I had been troubled daily with 
sick headaches for over two years. I interceded with Our Mother, 
and I have not been bothered with headaches since. Thanks to Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help—Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

* * * 


Reverend Dear Father: I am sending a donation which I promised 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help, if my daughter retained her position 
till the 15th of this month. Please continue to pray, for her job is still 
uncertain. I also give thanks for past favors. “A lover of Mary.” 
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) Catholic Anecdotes 


THE HAIL MARY 











Some years ago a working man came to the rectory of a priest in 
Lancashire, England, and asked to speak with him. 

“I would be most grateful,” he said, “if you would come to visit 
my sick wife.” 

The priest looked at the man, and, not recognizing him, asked: “Are 
you a Catholic?” 

“No, sir,” was the answer. 

“But your wife is a Catholic?” 

“No, sir,” the man answered, “yet she insists on seeing you, and 
will not hear of having a clergyman of any other religion.” 

The priest prepared to go with the man at once. On reaching the 
house, it was easy for the priest to behold the eager welcome of the sick 
woman. 

“TI am convinced of the truth of the Catholic religion,” she declared, 
“and I beg of you to instruct me in the teachings of your faith.” 

The priest was astonished at the request, so he asked: 

“Have you studied anything at all about the Catholic Church?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Are any of your relatives Catholics?” 

“No,” she again answered, “but I understand perfectly what I am 
about. I want to be a Catholic.” 

Under such circumstances, the priest began his instructions. He 
was surprised to find how quick the poor woman was to learn what 
was being explained. She was most eager and interested about all that 
was being taught, and she showed that she could remember things dis- 
tinctly. As death did not seem very near, the priest had ample time to 
prepare her thoroughly. After six weeks, she made her first confession, 
and when death was approaching, she received the Last Sacraments 
with great devotion, dying a very happy and edifying death. Shortly 
before her death, the priest, wondering how it came about that she had 
received the grace of conversion, said to her: 

“Had you ever spoken to a priest before my coming to your house?” 
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“No, Father.” 

“Had you ever been in a Catholic Church?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Did you know or do you remember ever saying any prayers before 
I came to visit you?” 

She thought for some time. Then she spoke, smiling, with some 
hesitation, as if not quite sure of what she was about to say. 

“Well, when I was a little girl, I sometimes played with Catholic 
children. I caught a few words that they used to use at times, and 
especially when they wanted some favor or other.” 

“And what were those words?” 

“For a great many years, and at least once a day, I have been saying 
those words.” 

“Say them now.” 

“ ‘Hail Mary, full of grace . . .”” She recited the rest of the 
prayer. 

The secret of her conversion was at last discovered. In the hour of 
death, Mary, her heavenly mother, had claimed her for her own. 

—Catholic News. 


A STRANGE REQUEST 





The friendly attitude toward the Church of some of the English 
Jews is reflected in the letter received recently by His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Bourne requesting more conferences to Jews on Catholic subjects. 
The Catholic Guild of Israel has for some time sent open-air speakers 
to the London Ghetto. The letter is as follows: 

“My Lord: I am a Jew and am always glad to hear about your 
Faith, and was one of those who heard the Rev. Father Day of the 
Jesuit Society preach and discourse some little while ago in the East 
End. 

If your Lordship would send more of your priests to speak to us 
down here, they would be heard gladly. For myself I am praying to 
God to show me the Truth, for, unless it is shown to me by God, I can- 
not believe your Jesus was divine. 

My Lord, I really write to ask you whether a series of lectures could 
not be established down in Bethnal Green and Shoreditch. There is a 
gentleman who runs a lecture hall in this neighborhood, but he collects 
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the weirdest specimens to speak to ignorant people, and one of the names 
suggested (I understand) is that of the Very Rev. A of B . 
We Jews read your papers closely and we see for ourselves that this 
man is not a Christian at heart for he discredits the sayings of your 
Lord Jesus, which is wrong for any Christian to do, and especially a 
gentleman of his high religious position. And if your Lord Jesus is 
really God, he must of necessity spoke nothing but the Truth. And 
even if he were only a Holy Prophet he must have been sent by God 
and therefore spoke the Truth in all his utterances and counsels. 

My Lord, I believe if your Lordship would approach some Christian 
Jew, you would be able to set up a lecture hall where all the poor and 
ignorant as well as the better-to-do could learn the truths of God. 

There are some Jews down here in business who would contribute 
to a permanent hall for lectures. 

Respectfully, my Lord 
Your humble servant, 
A Jew. 


GOD WITHIN US 


When St. Ignatius of Antioch was brought before the Emperior 
Trajan and treated with contempt because he was a Christian, the saint 
made the following reply: 

“Let no man treat with contempt Theophorus (the God-bearer).” 

The Emperor marvelled. “The God-bearer! Why do you give your- 
self that name?” 

“Because it is true; I bear God within me,’ 
Ignatius. 

And in the strength of the Indwelling God he had the courage to 
allow himself to be ground by the lions into a bread worthy of Christ. 

A similar story is related of St. Leonidas, who was the father of 
Origen, one of the great ecclesiastical writers of the Early Church. He 
suffered martyrdom for the faith in the year 204 during the persecution 
of the Emperor Severus. Since it was impossible to go to Church be- 
cause of the violence of the persecution, he was wont to bend over the 
cradle of his son, then still a child, and kiss the breast of the sleeping 
boy, because, as he told those who stood by: 

“T adore God present in the body of my son which is His temple 
since Baptism.”—The Christian Family. 


’ 


answered the intrepid 








Pointed Paragraphs 


THE MONTH OF THE ROSARY 





There are few Catholics who do not know how to say the Rosary. 
Most of us learned it early in childhood—when a godfather or god- 
mother—a parent or relative—gave us a Rosary as a birthday present, 
or perhaps on the occasion of our First Holy Communion. With a 
youthful fervor, and not a little of the enthusiasm of a child with a new 
toy—we learned the art of praying with “the beads,” and practiced it 
faithfully for quite some time. And somehow, the art is one that it 
is not easy to forget. The memory of it clings through the years, so 
that there are few who would be compelled to answer, if asked, that 
they have forgotten how to say the Rosary. 

But how many, we wonder, have given up the practice of saying 
the Rosary? How many have trimmed the practice of their faith down 
to the bare essentials—in which the saying of the Rosary has no place 
or part? How many have Rosary-beads carelessly tossed aside in an 
old box with other souvenirs of childhood—or hidden away in a dresser- 
drawer, or left hanging on a bed-post in their room till only the rust 
of time will bring them down? 

Ah, these Rosaries might bring back—not only memories of child- 
hood, but much of its innocence as well. They might bring back—not 
only the names of Jesus and Mary to the lips that utter them all too 
infrequently—but the charm of Their presence and the grace of Their 
protection, too. They might be restorers of faith and hope and charity 
that have grown dim with the years! 

October is the month of the Rosary. Let someone start a movement 
to unearth all those Rosaries that have been hidden away, tossed aside 
or forgotten, and put them in use again. It will be a reclamation move- 
ment—not only of Rosaries, but of countless graces as well! 


CHRIST THE KING 


He was a King at Bethlehem, though He had been driven from the 
houses of men! though He lay in a stable; though shepherds and beasts 
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were His courtiers ; though a manger was His throne. He was a King— 
a King of love, for He had doffed His majesty and taken on humanity 
for the sake of the souls of men. 

He was a King at Nazareth; though His home was poor; though 
He was subject to Mary and Joseph; thuogh the world knew Him not. 
He was a King—a King of humility, who prepared for His rule by 
dwelling among the houses of the poor. 

He was a King on the highways and byways of Palestine; where 
He was subject to Mary and Joseph; though the world knew Him not. 
all the live-long day; where He proved Himself to be very God; where 
He had not a place whereon to lay His head. He was a King—divine 
in His wisdom, infinite in His love. 

He was a King on the cross; where they had nailed Him fast; where 
they mocked and insulted Him; where He died in agony and pain. He 
was a King—the only King who ever died for the sake of those over 
whom He ruled. 

He is a King today. All His example is yet before the world. All 
His teaching has been preserved by the Church He left to teach in His 
stead. His very Presence is in the world—for He has set up a throne 
in the midst of men; it is the tabernacle, whence He still dispenses His 
mercy and His love—not His justice and His fear. 

He is a King today. And if only the world would recognize His 
rule and learn from His teaching and abide in His Church, it would 
find a remedy for many of its sorrows and its ills. If only each soul— 
that is groping in doubt and ignorance, wandering, unsatisfied, the ways 
of sin, seeking, unceasing, a little rest—would be subject to Him, it 
would find all that it has ever sought. 

Christ is King! 


OUR NEW CALENDAR 


What Holy Church has always desired was a close and more inti- 
mate participation in the Church’s life by all her children, whether 
clerical or lay, whether in religious life or in the world. 

The Church year expresses, so to speak, a reproduction of Christ’s 
life; from day to day she relives the life of her Founder. 

We have long been looking for a calendar which would serve as an 
aid to this participation for the laity. At last we have one that ap- 
proaches this ideal. 
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Take a close look at it. You cannot help noticing the colors: they 
show you at a glance the various seasons of the Church year—which 
represent in outline the periods of Our Lord’s life. Upon this back- 
ground—feast days and fast days are marked with the usual symbols— 
the patron saints of the day being assigned according to the Church’s 
official calendar. All the older calendars are quite inaccurate in this. 

But that is not all. Beneath every date is a short ejaculatory 
prayer that will serve to promote the spirit of devotion. At the be- 
ginning of each month there is a brief reminder of some Catholic truth 
or practice, while on the reverse side of each month is a longer in- 
struction. 

It is an art calendar, too. For above each month you will find a 
beautiful picture, the copy of some masterpiece; and in order that you 
may be able to explain it to the children, there is an explanation of the 
month’s picture on the reverse side. 

It adds to the handiness of the calendar, moreover, that the months 
are printed only on one side, so that at the end of the month the page 
can be removed or turned with ease. 


It is a calendar to be used like the Priest’s directory as a guide 
through the Church year. 


Dear Father: I had been blessed with success and was holding a 
high and splendid position, when suddenly I was dismissed without 
notice. Then followed a year of torture which I can hardly explain. 
My mind seemed to snap. I became despondent and was possessed with 
the idea of suicide. In fact, I tried to take my life more than once. 
Nothing seemed to relieve the situation. I made the last Solemn No- 
vena, but received no answer. So I became disgusted. However, I 
continued praying and completed a Novena of Tuesdays. I pleaded with 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help: “You cannot refuse me.” Still no 
relief. I could not get the idea of suicide out of my head. Then I was 
taken to the hospital. I refused to take food; so they had to feed me 
through my veins. I returned from the hospital far from cured . . . 
I again turned to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. After my fourth 
Tuesday things changed as quickly as they had come upon me. I was 
peaceful, contented and my old self once more. I know what to do 
for Our Mother of Perpetual Help. I shall try to spread her devotion. 
The inclosed donation is for her shrine. (St. Louis) 
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Catholic Events 


The renewed persecution of the Catholic Church in Mexico is con- 
stantly assuming greater proportions. Following the example of Vera 
Cruz and other States, Yucatan has now enacted legislation drastically 
limiting the number of priests permitted to exercise their ministry. 
The new law, which was promulgated last week, restricts the number 
of priests to nine for the entire State, with a population of 400,000. 

Efforts made by the Catholic Hierarchy to induce the Federal Gov- 
ernment to prevent the enforcement of legislation hostile to the Church, 
have proved fruitless. In his address at the opening of the Congres- 
sional session a fortnight ago, President Ortiz Rubio declared that the 
State of Vera Cruz was justified in enacting laws regulating religion, 
and that the Federal Government could not interfere with the internal 
affairs of a sovereign state. He declared moreover that the sequestra- 
tion of Church property would continue. 

Legislation restricting the number of priests has been enacted. in 
the following States: Vera Cruz—allowing 13 priests for a population 
of more than a million; Chiapas—allowing nine priests for 300,000; 
Tobasco—allowing no priests at all; Yucatan—nine for 400,000, the 
number having been reduced by 32. The State of Coahuil has rejected 
a proposal to reduce the number of priests. 

The Most Rev. Ruiz y Flores, Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, has 
confirmed the report of the enactment of this law in Yucatan. He said: 

“T do not know the exact terms of the new Yucatan law or whether 
it will be enforced immediately ; but the priests will continue their duties 
until conditions make that impossible.” 

. * 




















* 

The Rev. Thomas B. Campbell, who was one of the most widely 
known clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has been re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church and will at once begin to study for the 
priesthood. Mr. Campbell, whose last Protestant Episcopal charge in 
the United States was as assistant rector of Mt. Calvary Church, Balti- 
more, arrived in New York on Sept. 8, from Rome, where he was 
received into the Church. His reception took place in the Vatican City, 
on Aug. 5. He has obtained a position on the faculty of Notre Dame 
University for one year. While teaching he will study privately for 
the priesthood and he will later enter a Catholic theological seminary. 

. «= & 

Preparations for the celebration of the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of Niagara University, the diamond jubilee of the famous 
institution at Niagara Falls, are under way. The celebration will be 
held Oct. 11 to 13, and will bring together noted churchmen from all 
over the United States and Canada as well as Europe. 

Niagara University is under the direction of the Vincentian. Fathers. 
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Two letters describing the hurricane and tidal wave that destroyed 
Belize, British Honduras, and caused the death of about 1200 persons, 
including eleven members of the Missouri Province of the Society of 
Jesus, have been received at St. Louis University by the Father Pro- 
vincial of the Missouri Province. 

Written by Bishop Jos. A. Murphy, S.J., in charge of Catholic 
work in British Honduras, one of the letters was sent Friday, the day 
after the disaster ; the other was mailed Sunday. They give a vivid pic- 
ture of the effects of the hurricane and of the attempts at relief work. 
In the first letter, Bishop Murphy writes: 

“The first hurricane came from the north with a terrifying roar and 
floods of rain. It wrought great damage on small frame houses and 
sent zinc roof plates flying murderously. It tore away one half of the 
upper college building, ruined at least one chapel and the gymnasium. 

“All gathered under the college building till the fury abated and 
then many went upstairs to view the ruins. Within an hour a worse 
hurricane came from the south. Our Fathers cried, “Outside! Down- 
stairs!” but only a few escaped. The few who remained under the 
building rushed out to the swimming kraal and clung with Brother 
Jacoby to the seawall. 

They saw the house shake. Water at the concrete pillars below 
seemed to undermine them. Then suddenly—down with a terrible crash 
to complete destruction. Brother Jacoby and the boys ran, seeing the 
big wave coming, and made for the road. The water rushed over them, 
but all escaped. They had to walk in water up to their waist, feeling 
their way in the dark, till they met Father O’Neill who returned to town 
with them. 

Five minutes before, Father O’Neill had crossed the concrete canal 
bridge. Now it was gone, and Brother Jacoby took a long, stout wire, 
swam across and made it fast on the other side. By clinging to it he 
saved all the nineteen boys-or more with him. Some stopped with 
friends in the city; he brought nineteen to us. 

One by one, dead tired, came Fathers Corey and O’Connor and 
Brother Teson, disconsolate at their helplessness in the ruins and the 
storm. Mr. Burns remained at the college with Brother Steward; a 
harrowing night for them. 

Father Zurlinden at once set off, gathered men, lanterns and axes, 
and after a painful three hours got to the college grounds. They res- 
cued Mr. Tainter, but in spite of giant efforts could rescue no more 
living victims. They found Father Tracy’s body but were too few to 
remove the pile of debris. 

They heard boys calling and crying but could not get near them. 
It was hard work for seven hard black hours. At dawn all were worn 
out and had to lie down in the wet to rest. Rain fell heavily from 
noon Thursday till 1 a. m. Friday. 

At 8 a. m. Friday, Father Zurlinden (Edgar Zurlinden) and Broth- 
er Steward came in, hardly able to stand. 

The second hurricane hit is here very hard. I have been in heavy 
winds at sea, but a gale of ninety miles in a town like this is utterly heart- 
breaking. Down went church steeples and off went zinc roofing, and 
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all shutters were crushed in, smashing the windows. Every square 
inch of the edifice was flooded, and from the rose-window over the 
altar the flood poured heavily. 

The front of the residence was wrecked and the upper portion torn 
away, and the driving rain flooded down from the wide-open attic to 
the two lower floors. Then at 4 p. m. came the wave up the river into 
our grounds and houses and church—in the refectory above the seats 
of the chairs. Receding, it left a two inch coating of greasy mud. 

Away went roofs off hall, schools, chapel and zinc plates 8 by 4 feet 
were scattered everywhere. Inside all was desolation with the flood and 
wind. Every window and shutter was smashed as if with a hammer, 
and the shocks of falling debris on the roof and walks were dreadful. 

A crowd of poor people came for shelter to the house. The church 
entrances were all blocked with wreckage from everywhere. Houses 
were blown down on every side. The Sisters of Mercy lost the whole 
front building and chapel above, but managed to save the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The community and academy buildings fell from their concrete 
bases to the ground. The girls’ school and novitiate were destroyed. 
Only the cell building remains. Thank God, none were injured; a 
miracle ! 

And now! Everybody is appalled, and our community is heart- 
broken ; but God’s will be done. The property loss at the college you 
can better say than I. We send the survivors home next Friday or 
Monday. The college survivors reside with us. 

I can’t write any more. All of us are nerve wracked, tired and wet. 
The wreck and ruin about us kills plans and makes foresight hard. 
None of us has slept an hour for the past thirty, and everybody is try- 
ing his best to help clean up. Pray for our poor mission. I calculate 
about $30,000 as cathedral loss at a minimum. Must call workmen 
from New Orleans. 


REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Denver, Colo.) 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
(Fresno, Calif.) 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) . 

Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2, 623. 52 

Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00 ; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50 ; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75 ; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse of 
Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,036.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphonsus, 
$43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neu- 
mann, $4,514.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $2,- 
100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,964.79; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 
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Some Good Books 





The Story of Pope Pius XI. By Bene- 
dict Williamson. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. 174 pages. 
28 full page illustrations. Price, $2.00; 
postpaid, $2.15. 

This is just the kind of a book that 
every Catholic would like to read and 
should read. Many great events have 
taken place during the life of our present 
Pope. He has figured in them so nobly 
and so prominently, that we are justly 
proud of him. And the recital comes to 
us like an added assurance of the truth 
of Our Lord’s words: “I shall be with 
you all days even to the consummation 
of the world.” 

Moreover, so wonderfully wise have 
been the recent utterances of Our Holy 
Father that not even the world at large 
can ignore him. We ought to know as 
much as possible about him. 

Benedict Williamson has given us a 
very good account and Kenedys have 
done their best to make a splendid book 
of it. If you cannot buy the book for 
your home library table, ask for it at the 
Public Library. 

The Mass. A text book for the Higher 
Classes of Grade Schools and the Lower 
Classes of High Schools. By the Rev. S. 
Czerniejewski. Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis, Mo. 111 pages. Price, 35c 
postpaid. 

Father Fallon, Superintendent of 
Schools of the Belleville Diocese, says 
truly in the foreword: 

“Within recent years remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in the attractive pre- 
sentation of the Sacrifice of the Mass to 
little children and to students of Senior 
High School and College age. But text- 
books adapted to the understanding of 
children in the Grammar Grades and 
Junior High School have been few in 
number and unsatisfactory in treatment. 
Father Czerniejewski’s book endeavors 
to meet this need.” 

The many good features of this book 
justify Father Fallon’s claim. It is short 
enough for a text—and yet is complete 
enough. It is packed with information, 
and yet not overloaded. It gives a good 
understanding of the Mass in all its parts 


and offers an incentive to read up still 
more. 


The Heart of the Fathers. Brief Ser- 
mons on the Sunday Gospels from Points 
in the Patristic Homilies of the Third 
Nocturn. By the Rev. Michael Andrew 
Chapman. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis, Mo. 371 pages. Price, $2.25. 

Almost every priest, when reading his 
Breviary, has marvelled at the wealth of 
material for sermons in the Homilies 
from the Fathers that make up the les- 
sons of the Third Nocturns. And more 
than once he must have wished that this 
material be made more available. Father 
Chapman has done this. Realizing that 
an exact translation would be of little 
value to congregations that would not 
appreciate these Homilies that were writ- 
ten for people centuries ago, he has given 
a rather fine translation—utilizing the 
thoughts of the Fathers as “fruits” for his 
sermons. 


Mary Rose in Friendville. 
Mabel Wirries. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. 145 pages. Price, $1.00. 


The Barrys at Briar Hill. By Mary 
Mabel Wirries. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. 160 pages. Price, $1.00. 

In the first of these Juveniles for girls, 
Mary Rose, the heroine of the Mary 
Rose series (there are six books in all) 
“goes straight into the heart of sunrise”— 
as her romance culminates in her mar- 
riage to Tim. The book is one of the 
best of the series. It will surely please 
every young reader. And, I believe, 
many older ones will pick it up and read 
it with delight. 

The second book, also a Juvenile, is 
different—and yet there are the traces 
of the handiwork of a master of girl 
stories. Mrs. Wirries writes about grown- 
ups as a child sees them and about chili- 
dren as a mother sees them, and the re- 
sult is a very interesting piece of work. 
This story tells the doings of the Barry’s, 
—a family consisting of a widowed 
mother, (an invalid, too) and four boys 
and girls who would make any mother’s 
heart glad. There are tears and smiles— 
and happiness in the end. 


By Mary 
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: Lucid Intervals 





Sam, while walking in the woods late 
one afternoon, was surprised by a wild- 
cat which proceeded to chase him to the 
top limbs of a large oak on the edge of 
a deep and dangerous cafion. 

The wildcat was climbing as fast as 
Sam, and soon had forced him periously 
near the decaying end of a long limb 
extending beyond the edge of the pre- 
cipice. Sam decided it was time to re- 
monstrate. 

“Wilecat,” he said impressively, “wile- 
cat, does yo’ make me go one inch fur- 
dah, yo’ is gwine to have to jump a long 
ways fo’ you’ suppah!” 


A colored preacher was once delivering 
a sermon on “Faith.” He described faith 
as a willingness to obey God without ask- 


ing any questions and illustrated his point — 


by saying: 

“Now, my brethren, if God tells me to 
butt my head through a stone wall, I 
butt. Going through the wall, that’s 
God’s part.” 


“Have you any education, Mose?” 
asked the prospective employer. ‘Yes, 
suh, suttinly,” says Mose. “Well, can 
you write your name?” “Suh?” “Can 
you write your name?” “No, sir,” said 
the unabased Mose. “Ah always dictates 
1 


“What became of that clerk you had 
here?” | 

“I had to fire him. A man came with 
his bride to buy a book for reading on 
his honeymoon and the stupid assistant 
offered her ‘Travels With a Donkey’.” 


Emptyhead—What’s the idea of stretch- 
ing that awning between these two build- 
ings? 

Nobrains—Oh, I’m just making a house 
to house canvas. 


Freesee—Marriage has made me very 
unhappy. 

Friend—I didn’t even know you were 
married. 

Freesee—I’m not, I’ve just bought a 
wedding present. 


Teacher—‘How many of you children 
want to go to heaven? 

Children all raise their hands but 
Johnny. 

Teacher—“But, Johnny, 
want to go to heaven?” 

Johnny—‘My mother told me to come 
right home after school.” 


don’t you 


Teacher (pointing to the map)—Now, 
Horace, when you stand facing the North 
you have on your right hand the great 
continent of Asia. What have you on 
your left? 

Horace—A wart, but I can’t help it, 
teacher. 


Master—Can any body tell me what is 
meant by the Yellow Peril? 

Bright Boy—Please, sir, a banana skin 
left on the pavement! 


Wife—It’s strange, but when I play 
the piano I always feel extraordinarily 
melancholy. 

Hubby—So do I, dear. 


“Darling, that encyclopedia you bought 
on the installment plan last month is no 
good at all.” “Why, whatever’s wrong 
with it?” “This morning I wanted to 
find out why swallows migrate in the 
winter.” “And couldn’t you find it in 
the encyclopedia? Where did you look 
for it?” “I looked under ‘Why,’ and I 
didn’t even find the word there at all!” 


Dr. Pillmix—Has your husband had 
any lucid intervals since I was here last? 

Mrs. Simpson—He hasn’t had any- 
thing, Doctor, but what you ordered. 


Miss Sweet the school teacher was 
called upon to perform an unusual task 
one day. A little boy named Jimmy had 
so much difficulty in fastening his coat 
that she was obliged to go to his assist- 
ance. As she tugged at the hook she 
asked: 

“Did your mother hook this coat for 
you?” 

“No,” was the astounding reply, “she 
bought it.” 





THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the cause of Christ 


+ + ** 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making on OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness—either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


+ | 
For further information write to— 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 











PARISH VISITORS’ 
SKETCH OF THEIR 
INSTITUTE 
By Mother M. Tallon. 
Price, $2.50. 


THE PARISH VISITOR 
CATECHIST 
By Mother M. Tallon. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE PARISH VISITOR 
MISSIONARY 
By Mother M. Tallon. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE PARISH VISI- 
TORS’ SOCIAL 
SERVICE 
By Mother M. Tallon. 
Price, $1.50. 


LEARNING TO LIVE 
WITH CHRIST IN THE 
LITURGY 
By Mother M. Tallon. 
Price, $2.00. 


CONFERENCES ON 
FEASTS OF THE 
LITURGY 
By Mother M. Tallon. 
Price, $2.00. 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


Books 


id 








FAMILY MEDITA- 
TIONS ON GREAT 
CATHOLIC TRUTHS 


By Mother M. Tallon. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE STORY OF POPE 
PIUS XI. 


By B. Williamson. 
Price, $2.00. 


MORAL VALUES AND 
THE MORAL LIFE 


By Etienne Gilson. 
Price, $2.50. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN TRANSITION 


By J. F. Thorning, S.J. 
Price, $2.50. 


ST. GERARD MAJELLA 
IN WORD AND 
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